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Tenth Annual Meeting Will Be Held Sunday, July 10 


Rex Brasher Bird 
Paintings on Display 


In the portion of the Harkness Memo- 
rial State Park provided for the general 
public is a 42-room mansion now hous- 
ing the famous Brasher collection of 
bird paintings created bythe artist— 
genius Rex Brasher of Gaylordsville, 
Connecticut. Mr. Brasher, prior to mov- 
ing to Gaylordsville ten or fifteen years 
ago, had lived in seclusion at his home 
and wooded acreage at Chickadee Val- 
ley, near Kent, where for more than 
thirty years he tramped the woods and 
streams studying and painting birds 
and other animal life. Prior to that time 
he had traveled all over the United 
States and along its seaboard by boat, 
keenly studying and painting birds. By 
the time he was twenty-five years old 
he had accumulated paintings and 
sketches of 400 different specimens of 
birds, but ever the perfectionist he 
burned them all and started over again, 
Six years later, not satisfied with his 
additional work, he destroyed 300 more. 
Not until twenty years later, after tire- 
less work in the seclusion of his study, 
was he satisfied to let the public see his 
work. It was in 1929 that his famous 
prodigious set of paintings between cov- 
ers in twelve volumes was _ published 
under the title, “Birds and Trees of 
North America.” Nearly 1,000 pictures 
were originally hand-painted or 
sketched bird studies. 


The work of Mr. Brasher on display 
at Harkness Memorial State Park is all 
hand drawn and painted and was pur- 
chased by the State of Connecticut in 
1941, and this artistic work of Rex 
Brasher’s entire lifetime is now receiv- 
ing public recognition for the first 
time. 


The Italian styled mansion in which 
these paintings are housed is made of 
molded limestone, festooned with climb- 
ing actinedia. 


Have you contributed to the $1500 
needed to finish this fiscal year? 


Sanctuary Notes 


The Star and Planet Identification 
Course under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Duryea is a big success. More 
than 30 people are enjoying the course 
which has included trips to the plane- 
tariums at Yale University, Connecticut 
College, and the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy. 


* *% *# 


Our intensive field trip schedule for 
this past spring seemed to be a great 
success, also. The average attendance 
was good and the same idea will un- 
doubtedly be repeated another year 
with some improvements in places and 
timing. 


This spring passed without the addi- 
tion of one new bird to our Sanctuary 
list. This could be due to the lack of 
observation time and not the lack of 
new birds! 


New London High School students 
won all prizes in the recent poster con- 
test for secondary schools within our 
area. 


* * * 


The bill before the Connecticut leg- 
islature to change our current hawk 
law was defeated in committee—thanks 
to the fine cooperative efforts of the 
conservationists throughout our state. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Pe- 
quot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary will be 
held on the Sanctuary grounds on Sun- 
day evening, July 10. We are endeavor: 
ing to make this an interesting and fast- 
moving meeting that will appeal to all 
members. 

Here’s how the program lines up for 
the evening. There will be a short busi- 
ness meeting that will start at 6:30 
p.m. and be followed immediately by 
the showing of the Disney films. How- 
ever, we are inviting all members to 
come earlier and to bring their own 
picnic supper. This will provide oppor- 
tunity for some good fellowship and 
give everyone a chance to see the muse- 
um, nature trails, forestry area, etc. 


During the business meeting we will 
elect new trustees to our Board. There 
will be brief reports from committee 
chairmen and your curator. As noted 
elsewhere in this bulletin, there will be 
one proposed change in the By-Laws 
presented for adoption. 


The entertainment part of our meet- 
ing will again feature one of Walt Dis- 
ney’s True-To-Life films. Olympic Elk 
is the only available film in this series 
that we have not shown at previous 
meetings. We will endeavor to supple- 
ment this with another good film. 


THIS IS YOUR OFFICIAL NOTICE. 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. 


PPO eeroeeeoeeoooooe os 


Schedule of Events 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


WHERE? 
WHEN? 
WHAT TIME? 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Mystic, Conn. 
Sunday evening, July 10 — Rain or shine. 


Business meeting and entertainment starts at 


6:30 p.m. Members are invited to come earlier 
for a picnic supper and a tour of the Sanctuary 


grounds. 


ABOUT THE 
PROGRAM ! 


Films featuring Walt Disney’s Olympic Elk. 
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Rod, Gun and Sanctuary 
An Editorial 


This brief editorial is being written 
at the suggestion of your Board of 
Trustees. Its purpose is to clarify how 
I, your curator, can serve the Sanctu- 
ary with all loyalty and at the same 
time serve in a voluntary leadership 
capacity with the local Rod and Gun 
Club. The need for such a task seems 
a bit superfluous but I shall do my best 
to differentiate between two objectives 
that have a tendency to be somewhat 
parallel. 

Basically, both organizations are in- 
terested in conservation. In fact, the 
By-Laws of both organizations list con- 
servation of our natural resources 
as one of their primary objectives. Of 
course, this is where the difficulty in 
making comparisons among any con- 
servation organization begins. So much 
depends on how we as individuals, or 
as organized groups, interpret the word 
conservation. 

Conservation is a positive thing— 
as positive as a mathematical formula. 
It cannot be a static theory that is 
continuously preached but never prac- 
ticed. It must get beyond the confer- 
ence stage where “experts” meet peri- 
odically and tell each other how good 
they are. In its most simple form it 
boils down to this: non-renewable re- 
sources must be used wisely; renewable 
resources must be renewed at a scienti- 
fically predetermined rate. This can be 
done most effectively through a sound 
program of education and action. 

As an organization, your Sanctuary 
is certainly contributing greatly toward 
a local educational program in this 
field. In the case of the local Rod and 
Gun Club, as is the case with most rod 
and gun clubs throughout our nation, 
their contribution toward this desired 
end lies more in the field of ‘‘action.” 
We cannot forget that more recreation- 
al dollars are spent for fishing and 
hunting than for any other sport with- 
in our borders. It is these dollars from 
our sportsmente that contribute more 
financial aid to conservation measures 
within our country than from all other 
private sources combined. With these 
dollars wildfowl breeding areas are re- 
claimed or improved, streams are made 
to run clear and cool again, lakes are 
restocked with desirable species of fish, 
habitats are managed for the best pos- 
sible propagation of native wildlife spe- 
cies, and in addition, literature and in- 
structional materials are made avail- 
able to the land owner so that he may 
improve his own. parcel of property. 
These are conservation measures in ac- 
tion. Someone got their hands dirty 
and their feet wet. 

As one who believes implicitly in the 
need for a sound conservation program 
for our country, I am happy to be 
able to extend any talents or leader- 
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Connecticut River 
Watershed Council 


WHAT IS A WATERSHED? A wa- 
tershed is the area of land which re- 
ceives rainfall and delivers it to any 
given body of water, whether it be a 
pond or lake, stream or river. To illus- 
trate, look at an ordinary kitchen bowl 
for a moment and visualize the rim of 
the bowl as a mountain range, then 
think of the curves on the inside as 
mountain slopes. The flat bottom 
should be visualized as equivalent to 
the bottom lands of a valley, with a 
body of water in the very center. All 
the area within the rims should be 
thought of as though it were covered 
with forests, pastures and crop lands. 
This land area acts like a sponge in 
absorbing water, holding it and finally 
delivering this vital fluid to an open 
body of water. In other words, a water- 
shed, like any shed, is a container for 
the purpose of catching, holding and 
storing something, in this case—water. 

WHAT IS WATERSHED MANAGE- 
MENT? It is the way man manages 
these forests, pasture and crop lands 
that determines, to a large degree, the 
amount of rain water absorbed and 
held by the land and consequently de- 
termines the evenness of water flow in 
a watershed throughout the year. With 
better watershed management, indus- 
try, agriculture, recreation, and munici- 
palities will have a steadier source of 
water, for the water level will be high- 
er during the dry seasons and the eco- 
nomic loss from floods will be less be- 
cause more water will be held back on 
the land during the wet seasons. 


In New England there are several 
large watersheds. Probably the wealth- 
iest and certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful watersheds in New England (and 
the United States!) is the Connecticut 
River Watershed. Its “rim” begins up 
around the Connecticut Lakes in New 
Hampshire and extends all the way 
down between New Hampshire and 
Vermont (acting as a border for these 
two states) through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to flow into Long Island 
Sound at Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 
There it ends. The White Mountains to 
the east, and the Green Mountains to 
the west “rim” the watershed in the 
upper two-thirds of the Valley (N.H. 
and Vt.); the Berkshires perform the 
same function in Massachusetts as do 
the Litchfield Hills in Connecticut. 

The Connecticut River itself flows 


ship ability that I may possess, to both 
organizations—one on a full-time pro- 
fessional basis, and the other through 
the few recreational hours that I can 


find, Surely, one will supplement the 
other. 


T. P. McElroy, Jr. 
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some 400 miles from its source to its 
destination at the Sound. In addition 
there are 23 major tributary rivers 
which flow from the “rims” into the big 
river, adding hundreds of miles to the 
primary river. 

The Connecticut River Watershed 
(the elongated bowl!) encompasses 11,- 
260 square miles or, in other words, 
over seven million acres in four states. 

Sixty-seven percent of the watershed 
is forested; twenty-three percent is be- 
ing farmed; the remaining 10 per cent 
is urban area which is constantly ex- 
panding. 

In this beautiful and wealthy water- 
shed over 1,500,000 people live, work, 
and play. Two thousand nine hundred 
manufacturing plants provide the larg- 
est source of monetary wealth, followed 
in economic importance by recreation 
and then agriculture. 

Pollution on the Increase 

But the expanding wealth and beauty 
of the Connecticut River Watershed is 
threatened! Look at the facts. Pollution 
is everywhere, and increasing at a rate 
50 percent greater than in any other 
watershed in New England. Floods are 
causing over six million dollars worth 
of damage every year, on the average. 
Over four million acres of Valley forest 
land needs protection and improvement. 
Soil erosion is stealing rich soil from 
over one-half million acres of farm 
land. (Did you know it takes about 100 
years to make one inch of soil?) Farm- 
ers find that irrigation greatly in- 
creases their production so they want 
lots more water. Industry wants a 
steadier supply of water and growing 
industry demands more water. The Val- 
ley population is expanding at an ever 
increasing rate (probably at a greater 
rate than in any other area of New 
England). Not only is the number of 
people increasing at an above average 
rate, but the standard of living is ever 
rising in this wealthy area so that, for 
example, more dish washing machines, 
clothes washing machines, and air con- 
ditioners are being used—and these ma- 
chines all need water—lots of it! And 
the valley residents need and want rec: 
reation, as close to home as possible; 
yet who wants to swim and fish in pol- 
luted streams and lakes? No one. 


Council Organized 

So what’s being done to discourage 
pollution and preserve and improve our 
natural resources in the Connecticut 
River Watershed? In May, 1952, a 
group of private citizens, from all over 
the Valley (from the four states in- 
volved), gathered together and organ- 
ized the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council for the express purpose of en- 
couraging and guiding the manage- 
ment of all the natural resources with- 
in the Connecticut River Watershed. 
The Council is a private, non-profit or- 
ganization run on a strictly democratic 
basis. Membership is open to everyone, 
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and Valley citizens are encouraged to 
join and take a part in developing their 
valley—their future. 

The CRWC passes no laws, issues no 
directives. The Council’s only tool is 
conservation education. Its efforts are 
based on analyzing the watershed’s soil, 
water, forest and wildlife management 
problems. When requested by groups 
such as garden clubs, service clubs and 
sporting clubs, then and then only does 
the Council make suggestions for in- 
stigating and improving management 
practices. It cooperates fully with state 
and federal technical agencies (though 
it is in no way affiliated with them) and 
encourages land owners to secure the 
services of these agencies. 

Let’s get even more specific. The 
Council is unique, not in that it’s a 
conservation education organization, 
but for two other factors in its organi- 
zation: first, it operates throughout the 
entire watershed, i.e., its operations are 
not confined by state boundaries; sec- 
ond, it basically goes about its mission 
by encouraging the development of wa- 
tershed associations on the 23 major 
tributaries entering the Connecticut 
River. And because the valley is so big, 
it is easier for the people to get togeth- 
er and plan projects if they can organ- 
ize on a local basis. And if people inter- 
est themselves in improving their own 
local stream, then the Connecticut Riv- 
er proper will be far easier to clean up 
and manage. As the number of tribu- 
tary watershed associations develop, 
the CRWC will come more and more 
into its central long range function of 
acting as a Valley conservation infor- 
mation center and as an advisor to 
tributary watershed associations. 

Watershed Projects 

What kind of projects do watershed 
associations undertake? Well, since 
they are composed of private citizens 
and private community organizations, 
the variety of undertakings is diversi- 
fied. Before they do anything, they take 
a look around their sub-watershed (i.e., 
a watershed within a bigger watershed) 
and see what needs to be improved. 
They ask themselves such questions as: 
Is the local water pollution condition 
serious? (It probably is!) Are there 
some hill sides bare of vegetation? 
Who will volunteer to plant some trees 
on these barren spots if the association 
provides the trees? The Boy Scouts? 
A local rod and gun club? The garden 
club? Or the local watershed associa- 
tion, as such? In other words, they in- 
ventory their local watershed problems, 
plan their work and work their plan in 
the traditional way of a democracy— 
through volunteer, organized coopera- 
tion. 

What has the CRWC done? The full 
time staff consists of three people( only 
the executive director and a secretary 
until recently) and yet in just three 
years watershed associations have been 
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formed or are in the process of forming 
on 6 out of 23 major tributaries enter- 
ing the Connecticut River. (In other 
words, over a quarter of the tributaries 
already!) This rate of growth is indic- 
ative of the enthusiastic interest which 
exists in the Valley, for initiating wa- 
tershed management practices. 


Other Projects 

And the Council carries on other 
projects too. On April 6, of this year, 
it sponsored the Second Annual Con- 
necticut Valley Natural Resources Con- 
ference at Amherst, Mass. The Confer- 
ence theme was “A Water Policy for 
the Connecticut Valley.” It was a very 
fruitful meeting. Two hundred and fifty 
citizens and technical specialists from 
all over the Valley attended. Projects 
in conjunction with other groups like 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
New England Council and Wildlife Con- 
servation, Inc., are in process for de- 
veloping economic ways of improving 
and utilizing the Valley’s poorer hard- 
wood trees and promoting summer con- 
servation camps, here in the Valley, for 
deserving boys and girls. 


Also, the Council has published an 
atlas entitled, “Connecticut River— 
Your Valley—Your Future,” which con- 
tains 48 pages of colored illustrated 
maps and charts depicting the natural 
resources of the Connecticut Valley. 
The atlas won the Certificate of Excel- 
lence Award in 1954 from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 


In addition the Council has a twenty 
minute colored film about the Connecti- 
cut Valley’s natural resources. It may 
be borrowed by any group. Over 80,000 
people have already seen it. 

The Connecticut River Watershed 
Council has a vital mission and a great 
future, 

Grenville B. Lloyd 
Assistant to the Executive Director 
Conn. River Watershed Council 


Things You May Not Know 


The number of rattles on the rattle- 
snake’s tail does not indicate the age of 
the snake. A new rattle is formed each 
time the rattler sheds its skin. Depend- 
ing on the amount of food it eats, 
this poisonous reptile will shed from 
one to three times a year. Sometimes 
some of the rattles are broken off be- 
tween sheddings. 

BS * BS 

The dragon fly’s compound eye is 
composed of nearly 30,000 units, permit- 
ting vision in almost all directions. 

The noise made by the ostrich is a 
roar, and at a distance it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of a lion. 

Bo * ok 


The polar bear is such a good swim- 


mer that it has been seen over 200 
miles from land in the open ocean. 


OO 
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Published quarterly, Spring, Summer, Fall 
and Winter, by the Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Inc., Mystic, Conn, 


Editors 
Mrs. Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr. and 
Thomas P, McElroy, Jr. 


A Statement of Purpose: 

We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
like to see published? We would appreci- 
ate it. 


Insecticide Causes 
Heavy Mortality 


What the insecticide, D.D.T. can do to 
fishes and other aquatic life was shown 
in an unfortunate manner in New 
Brunswick last summer, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. In 
1954, the forested upper Miramichi Riv- 
er system was sprayed with D.D.T. in 
a budworm control program. Blanketed 
by the spray were sections of the 
Northwest Miramichi and Dungarvon 
Rivers, tributaries to the main stream 
and important salmon spawning and 
rearing areas. 


The insecticide had a devastating ef- 
fect on the young salmon, Population 
records that fisheries biologists had 
compiled for the past five years enabled 
them to check the mortality closely. 
Fingerlings were virtually absent two 
months later in both streams; small 
parr were reduced to one-sixth the 
1953 level on the Northwest Miramichi 
and to one-half on the Dungarvon; and 
large parr were only two-thirds as 
abundant on the Northwest Miramichi 
as during the previous years, whereas 


they were cut to one-half on the Dun- 
garvon. 


Biologists also checked the effect of 
the insecticide spray on parr held in 
cages both within and outside the 
treated areas and by patrolling the 
streams in search of afflicted fish. Al- 
though heavy mortality immediately 
followed the spraying, delayed action 
caused many deaths up to four months 
later. 


Most of the immature stages of all 
kinds of aquatic insects were killed 
in the exposed waters. These insects 
are the main food items for young sal- 
mon and some of the more important 
species may not be plentiful again for 
many years. 
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Propose Change 
In By-Laws 


To Be Presented 
At Annual Meeting 


At a recent meeting of your Board 
of Trustees it was voted to propose one 
change in the existing By-Laws. Your 
Board believes that the adoption of this 
change will help considerably in im- 
proving our yearly financial status. In 
effect, the proposal will change the 
minimum membership fee in the Sanc- 
tuary from $3.00 to $5.00. However, this 
change will not go into effect until the 
beginning of our fiscal year, July 1, 
1956, 


In accordance with the existing By- 
Laws, notice is hereby given that the 
following revision will be presented 
for adoption at our annual meeting on 
Sunday, July 10. 


AS NOW IN EFFECT 
Article II 
Membership and Dues 


2. Membership shall be divided in the 
following classes, based on the pay- 
ments of dues, but the rights and priv- 
ileges of members of all classes shall 
be the same: 

a. Regular Members: 
three dollars ($3.00). 


PROPOSED REVISION 
Article II 
Membership and Dues 
2. Membership shall be divided in the 
following classes, based on the pay- 
ments of dues, but the rights and priv- 
ileges of members of all classes shall 
be the same: 
a. Regular members: 
five dollars ($5.00). 


annual dues 


annual dues 
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Book Reviews 


by Elmer T. Peterson 


224 pages. Illustrated with two car- 
toons by Jay N. Darling and several 
black and white photographs. Published 
by The Devin-Adair Company, 23 East 
26th Street, New York 10, New York; 
1954. Price $3.50. 


Peterson is one of the nation’s most 
outspoken and vigorous proponents of 
water control through the practice of 
proper soil and water conservation in 
upstream watershed areas. In scope, 
this book is directed at the midwestern 
farmlands that the author knows best, 
and it contains all the information he 
has at his disposal concerning the case 
against big dams as efficient and practi- 


Mamacoke Island 
Added to Arboretum 


Mamacoke Island, a 40-acre rocky 
and wooded peninsula rising 200 feet 
above the Thames River near New Lon- 
don, Conn., was purchased for a total 


price of $15,000 on March 14, 1955, to 
add to the Connecticut Arboretum at 
Connecticut College. 


The island, uninhabited and undevel- 
oped since Indian times, will be kept es- 
sentially in its natural state, with road 
construction forbidden. 


Dr. Richard H. Goodwin, Connecticut 
representative of the Nature Conserv- 
ancy and director of the Connecticut 
Arboretum, reported that 26 organiza- 
tions and 210 individuals made contri- 
butions ranging from $1 to $2,000 since 
the effort to preserve the island got un- 
derway August 26, 1954. The adjacent 
shoreline already is part of the Arbore- 
tum, which now totals 300 acres. 
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cal agents for the control of water and 
the prevention of floods. 

In Peterson’s words, “Dams do not 
stop floods.” Big, downstream impound- 
ments are particularly unsuited to com- 
bat agricultural flood damage, the au- 
thor reports, inasmuch as 75 to 85 per 
cent of this loss takes place in the trib- 
utary watersheds. Throughout the sev- 
eral chapters of the book, the author 
sets forth his case. This is, that in the 
prairie plowlands, a system of small 
water detention reservoirs in conjunc- 
tion with soil and water conservation 
farming practices, is Superior to large 
main-stream impoundments in abating 
floods and protecting the interest of the 
public. 

Persons who are interested in study- 
ing all sides of the arguments that sur- 
round the battle of downstream im- 
poundments vs. upstream soil and wa- 
ter conservation practices as to which 
approach will do the best job in the 
public interest, should not miss read- 
ing this book. 


by Robert E. Coker 
327 pages. Illustrated with many black 
and white photographs and sketches. 
Published by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina; 1954. Price $6.00. 

The subject of this book is water. 
The first section describes water and 
all its properties, the effects of light 
and heat, the chemical and biological 
relations of gasses, stratification, and 
turbidity. The second section deals 
with running water and discusses the 
problem of pollution. 

Part three is concerned with the life 
to be found in still water, the plants, 
lower animals, jointed-leg animals, and 
vertebrates of the lake. The residents 
of the fish and pond are described and 
suggestions are made concerning the 
productivity of ponds, 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHS CONTEST 


OPEN TO ALL 


August 21 to August 27, 1955 


MANY PRIZES 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Mystic, Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHS must be taken in Southern New England, 
since Jan. 1, 1955, of any subject: wildlife, birds, flowers, 


views, conservation practices, etc. 


Special prizes for photographs taken on the Pequot-sepos 
Sanctuary grounds and for grammar and high school stu- 


dents. 


Photographs will be judged in three classes— 


TO CONTESTANTS—write title of picture and when and 
where taken on mount under the photograph; your name 


and address on the back. Deliver to your local photographic 


Baltic 


A Snapshots: any size, contact prints or enlargements, 


mounted on white cardboard. 


B_ Salon Prints: 8x10 inches or larger, mounted, for ad- 


vanced amateurs. 


C Color Transparencies: 35m or larger; will be judged 


projected on the screen. 


Mrs. Nathalie E. Holden 


Norwich 


John J. O’Neil 
New London 


No entry fee: limit five entries to each contestant. Hand- 


some certificates awarded to all prints selected for exhibi- 


tion. After the contest prints will be exhibited in Westerly, 
Norwich, and New London. Three distinguished Judges 


will be announced in the press. 


dealer, to the Sanctuary, the Westerly Library, or any 
member of the Committee: 


Frank A, Allen 


G. L. Ranger, Sr. 
Norwich 


Frank D. Robins 
Niantic 


Harry L. Sherman 
Norwich 


Williams Haynes, Chairman 


STONINGTON 


Entries close Monday, August 1, 1955 


